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During recent weeks several Federation staff members have continued __ 
their travels in widely-separated parts of the world. 

Valdo Galland reached his home just outside Montevideo, Uruguay, in. 
time for Christmas, and he will continue the preparations for the Latin Amer- 
ican Leaders’ Training Course from there until late in. March when he will ~ 
move to Buenos Aires. He recently attended the Congrés de la Jeunesse Evan-  . 
gélique Latino-Américaine where he had an opportunity to make plans for the 
conference with Jorge Cesar 
Mota (Brazil), Jorge Nazzari r ry 


(River Plate) and Raymond 
Valenzuela (Chile). During Jan- 
uary he was present at the 
meeting of the Council of the 
River Plate S.C-M. and in 
February at the camp of the 
same Movement. 

On the other side of the 
world you would have found 
Keith Bridston, Kyaw Than and 
M. M. Thomas, together with 
Federation special visitor Morris 
Wee, at the South East Asian 
Leaders’ Training Course at 
Jogjakarta and the Professors’ 
Consultation at Bandung, Indo- 
SS nesia. Following these meetings 
<: Keith and his wife, Elizabeth, 
sailed for home and will land in 
Rotterdam in time to join the 
Dutch S.C.M. in its observance 
of the World Day of Prayer for 
Students at Wageningen, before 
returning to Geneva. 

After the Indonesian meet- 
ings, Kyaw Than and M. M. :; =a 
Thomas spent several days in Singapore. The former then returned to his — 
home in Burma, while M. M. went back to India to continue his work as 
Youth Secretary of the Mar Thoma Church. ioe 

Harry Daniel attended the Winter Conference of the V.C.S.B. in Holland, 
the Leadership Training Conference sponsored jointly by the two Dutch Move- 
ments, the V.C.S.B. and N.C.S.V., the Overseas Conference of the British 
S.C.M., and the European Leaders’ Conference at Stein, Germany. Reports 
of all these meetings will be found elsewhere in the News Sheet. — 

Marie- Jeanne de Haller also attended the European Leaders’ Conference, but 
otherwise has been at Federation headquarters in Geneva during recent weeks. 


Philippe Maury is still in Paris undergoing treatment to which he is 
responding favourably. 3 E 
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: Time’s up ! 
Kyaw Than at the South East Asian Leaders’ 
Training Course 
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Dear Reader: 


Plans are now actively being laid for a third World Conference of Christian 
Youth to be held in Travancore, South India, from December 11-26, 1952. 
This conference has history behind it. The last international meeting of 
Christians before World War II was the first World Conference of Christian 
Youth in Amsterdam, Holland, in July, 1939. The Christian Churches of 
the world were united in a bond of loyalty to their Lord throughout five 
terrible years of warfare, not least because Christus Victor had been proclaimed 
at Amsterdam. The first international meeting of Christians of any size after 
the war was the second World Christian Youth Conference in Oslo, Norway, 
in July, 1947. German youth were welcomed at that meeting by a chairman 
who had been active in the Norwegian resistance. And so the ecumenical 
Christian fellowship of youth got off to a good start. 

But the twelve hundred delegates went away from Oslo ‘with a determin- 
ation to put a firmer structure behind this new sense of solidarity. They 
called upon the sponsoring organization to create a new instrument of unity, 


- ciations, the World’s Young. Women’s Christian Association, the World’s 

Student Christian Federation, the Youth Department of the-World Council 
of Churches, and the World Council of Christian Education formed a World 
Christian Youth Commission. In three years this Commission, made up of 
young people with a purpose, sought to find ways of demonstrating the 
growing sense of Christian solidarity amongst youth. It was these young 
_ people who decided that there should be a third conference, and that it should 
- meet in Asia. At their request the sponsoring bodies have once again put 
' their shoulders to the wheel, and the greatest event for all of them in 1952 
will be the Travancore Conference. 


A World Conference in an Asian Setting 


But this will be a world conference with a difference. The Conference 
Committee met in India in December, 1951, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Sarah Chakko, herself a distinguished leader of the Indian Church. 
_ The Committee’s Secretary is Dr. K. M. Simon, who has studied and trav- 
- elled in many countries, but whose home is in Travancore. The members 
of the Committee represent the sponsoring organizations but.they largely 
come from Asian countries. ; 

In their hands is the program. They will plan a World Conference but it 
will take place in an Asian setting. That is to say, the European and North 
American character which is associated with World Meetings will fall into 
_ the background. Two-thirds of the delegates will be Asians themselves ; 
their problems will illustrate the world’s problems. Their way of stating and 
_ knowing the Christian faith will set the tone of the meeting. 

Inevitably a world conference in Asia at a time like this cannot be amass 
-. meeting like Amsterdam and Oslo. And perhaps that is really an advantage. 
Three hundred youth delegates with about fifty additional leaders and speakers 


5. will come to Travancore, not for their own good or interest, but as the chosen —~ 


representatives of Christian Youth in fifty nations. Together they will look 


and this was done. The World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


Come to Travancore ! 


squarely at the world in which Christian Youth finds itself today, with all its 
tragedies and its opportunities, and they will claim it for Christ. And this 


will be no empty claim. Behind them will be the study and prayer of thou- | 


sands of their contemporaries, and in their hearts will be the knowledge that 


the Kingdom of the World shall become the Kingdom of Our Lord and of 


His Christ. 


Your Part in This 
Let no one think that this Travancore Conference is just another oppor- 


tunity that has not come his way! Let every member of a Christian Youth — 
organization, any young member of a Christian Church know that he hasa — 


part to play in this great venture. 

A work book for the conference is being prepared. Several sections are 
now ready and will shortly be published. The issues of war and peace, of 
social and economic justice, of the future of the family, of the nature and 


function of the Church, and of the centrality of Christ, have been raised in © 


a challenging series of pamphlets which can be obtained separately or in a 


containing cover. A remarkable Bible Study, designed to set groups and 


individuals to work out their own conclusions about the whole drama of 


God’s intervention in the world of men, also appearsin the work book. If 
you wish to be part of the world-wide enterprise which will culminate in 
Travancore in December, 1952, write to the national headquarters of your : 


church or organization. 

This is your conference because its character means that it must include 
your country in its thinking. Its youth character means your problems are 
its concerns, and its Christian character means that it needs your interest 


and your prayers. RoBERT C. MACKIE 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF GREECE 


Nick NISssIoTIs 
Former General Secretary of the Greek S.C.A. 


The history of the Student Christian Association of Greece begins during 


_ the dark period of Nazi occupation of our country. A small group of students 


used to meet together weekly in the Christian” Orthodox Unions’ building in 
Athens or in private homes, where, through common prayer and Christian 


_ discussion, they tried to create a short interval of peace amidst the tragic 


moments of war which the Greek people were experiencing. 

After the war, on November 13, 1945, Professor Bratsiotis of Athens 
University invited a group of seventeen students to a meeting where, after 
his brief introduction, they signed the basis of Christianikos Omilos inion 
(Student Christian Association), its main purpose being “‘to help students 
come to the Christian faith”. On that date the Omilos came to life and has 
since developed in many directions and worked in the typical S.C.M. pattern, 
with some peculiarities due to the Greek situation. 

This student family, marked by devotion to the Greek Orihodox Church, 
spreads its branches into the Greek student world and the church community, 
providing leaders for missionary work and Sunday Schools. Its activities 
include the main weekly meeting which is for Bible study, led by the Honour- 
ary President, Professor Bratsiotis ; lectures delivered by professors and other 
scientists, held in the university or the Unions’ building—one hundred and 
twelve such lectures have been given since 1946; common liturgies where 
students participate together in the Holy Communion ; student excursions ; 
moral and material assistance to sick or distressed students ; youth leader 
training courses, and the publication of pamphlets containing the results of 
S.C.A. study on such themes as ‘‘Freedom and Order”, ‘‘Students in the 
Church’, ‘‘Students in a Technical Society’, ‘““Holy Calling and Professional 
Career’, ‘Christ and Faith’’, and “‘Christian Students Facing Communism’. 

This study work forms an important part of our program. The chosen 
theme is discussed in ‘‘cells” of students divided according to faculties and 
led by a student leader. These leaders form the Study Committee, which 
prepares the theme outlines and the introductions which are given by the 
leaders to the cells. The introduction is followed by discussion, through 
which the students try to reach some conclusions, which are brought by the 
secretaries of the cells to a plenary session of the S.C.A. members at the 
end of the year. The Study Committee then coordinates and elaborates 
the results of the study and produces a final report on the theme. 

The S.C.A. can be considered as a pioneer among Christian youth move- 
ments in Greece in the field of ecumenical cooperation. Its introduction to 
ecumenical student work was through the participation of two S.C.A. mem- 
bers in the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo in 1947 and in 
the Federation meeting at Lundsberg, Sweden, immediately following. The _ 
Christian Orthodox Unions were then introduced to the ecumenical 
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- International student conference in Greece 


movement, and together with the Association appointed an International q 


Relationship Committee and began through the W.S.C.F. to cooperate with 
S.C.M.s throughout the world, and through the Youth Department of the 


World Council of Churches with other youth movements. Ten youth leaders | 


have participated in training courses and conferences abroad and have come 


back with a new vision. The relation of our S.C.A. with the W.S.C.F. has. 


proved to be of primary significance for our development. Also, in line with 


the report of our Second Annual Conference (1949), which stated that we — 
desire a better understanding and more frequent contacts with fraternal student — 


movements of the Roman Catholic Church, we are extremely happy to have 
begun relationships with Pax Romana, the Catholic student organization. 
The S.C.A. also rejoices at the cooperation with the other Greek Orthodox 
Student Movement—the Student Christian Union, which works in close 
‘relationship with the well-known brotherhood of Zoé. 

The ecumenical idea is applied ad hoc in Greece through the close con- 
tact with members of other churches, foreigners who are living permanently 
or temporarily in Greece, especially students, and through lectures delivered 


by official representatives of foreign churches and by Greeks. There were — 


thirty-two such lectures from 1946 to 1950. 


Last summer the S.C.A. participated actively in the preparatory work of : 


the Greek Church on the occasion of St. Paul’s Festival, and at the end of 


the celebrations organized in Kifissia, ten miles from Athens, the first inter- 
national student conference ever to be held in Greece, with the participation 


of thirty foreign students from eighteen countries. Two months later the 
book, Paulus-Hellas-Oekumene, was produced in Athens. It is an ecumen- 
ical symposium, containing articles on St. Paul, written by thirty-two prom- 


inent scholars and theologians, Catholics, Protestants and Orthodox, in 
English, French and German}?. 


? Copies may be ordered from Miss Antonia Kapamali, 3 Souien Street, ‘Aiton 


Price : Europe and the Middle East, $1.50, 10s., 6 Sw. Fr.; all other countries, | 


$2.00, 15 s., 9 Sw. Fr. 
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the S.C.A. publishes quarterly the Greek Orthodox News Sheet with articles 
and news, not only on the life of our Association but of other Christian 


movements in Greece and of the Greek Orthodox Church. One thousand 


copies are sent to student and youth movements in seventy-two countries. 

The S.C.A. would be unable to carry on all these activities if it were not 
supported morally and financially by the big youth organization, Christian 
Orthodox Unions of Greece. Its chairman, Rev. Father Angelos, is co-pres- 
ident with Professor Bratsiotis of the S.C.A., and vice versa. So the S.C.A. 


‘cannot be looked at alone, but always in close connection with the Unions. 


‘The majority of the student leaders come from the four hundred and ninety- 


_ two Sunday Schools of the Unions, and after their university studies, during 
- which they undergo a period of leadership training in the §.C.A., they return 


to the Unions as leaders. 

In all these activities the doors are open to every student, regardless of 
denomination or political beliefs, and all are entirely free to express them- 
selves. There are two guiding principles prevailing in every meeting of the 
S.C.A. of Greece: ‘‘Freedom and joy in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


EUROPEAN” 
LEADERS’ CONFERENCE 


Stein-bei-Niirnberg, Germany, January 2—8, 1952 


DONALD MATHERS 


‘What are the responsibilities of Christian students in Europe today ?”’ 


This question must have been asked often in our national Movements and it 


was asked again at this conference, where there came together representatives 
of all the European Movements except those in Italy, Spain, Finland and 
Eastern Europe. The inevitable absence of people from Eastern Europe raised 
our first problem: ‘‘What right do we have to speak for Europe at all, and 
what right have we to raise special European issues within the Federation ?”’ 
To answer this we recalled that Europe has a common history, a common 
problem and a common sin. None of us, not even the Scandinavians or the 
British, can really shake off the history of Europe. None of us can deny 
that we feel our situation between East and West to be a real problem which 
links us to the rest of Europe. And many of us are beginning to feel that 
just as Democracy and Communism and Science, and most of the other 
instruments by which the new world communities are being built, came out 
of Europe in the first place, so the solutions to the problems they have created 
must be specially on the conscience of European Christians. Europe has 
not only given blessings to the rest of men: she has also exported sin, violence 
and slavery, and that thought should recall us to our special responsibility, 
for as M. M. Thomas once said, if the problems of the modern world are 
not tackled in Europe where they originated, they are unlikely to be tackled 
successfully anywhere else. 


To maintain better contact with student movements in other countries, 


~~ RAN 


We students, like other Europeans, find ourselves between East and West, _ 
but not between two equally remote and equally menacing cultures. With 
America we have continuous and fruitful relations through student exchange, 
student travel, and the presence of students in the American Forces in Europe. 
With the East there are only the difficult and unsatisfactory contacts of I.U.S., _ 
and (for the Germans) the fragmentary encounters in Berlin. Yet in one 
way, America and the East are strikingly similar. Both are based upon a | 
European philosophy and both claim to be the inheritor or the guardian of — 
the true European tradition. America is almost as unreservedly devoted to 
the psychology of formal liberty as Russia is to dialectical materialism. Both 
cultures profess one basic philosophy and look for new truth largely in the ~ 
development of that one philosophy. Both are in danger of being “‘blocked”, — 
of being confined and hemmed in by the system of thought and belief which 
they have taken from Europe. 

What is the special contribution and responsibility of Europe in this 
situation? To break through the impasse. One characteristic of Europe in 
her great periods in the past was that she never became static: she was con- ~ 
tinually creating new forms and patterns of life, and then in dissatisfaction 
breaking through them to new and different ones. Like an artist she was 
creative, but she never entirely succumbed to the temptation to make an 
idol of her own creations. She remembered that there is a sense in which 
every success is a wholly new kind of failure. There has been in the life of 
Europe at its best something of that rhythm which ought to characterize the 
Christian life: repentance and belief. Constantly she has repented of the 
sins of the past and broken with them, but she has not remained in despair, 
but gone on in the belief that she could and should do better. Both as Christ- 
ians and as Europeans we are obliged to repent and believe. No pride in 
our history and no naive acceptance of its achievements is permitted to us, 
but neither is complacency or indecision in the present. 

At the conference there were very few who did not accept the necessity 
of Western rearmament, and even of German rearmament. The battles which 
many of us had expected on the Pleven Plan and a German army hardly 
even began. On the other hand everyone was well aware of the many prob- 
lems of rearmament. The social problems are obvious enough. National 
budgets which are already strained and unstable are being subjected to further 
pressure. Education and social welfare are threatened, and the battle against 
poverty, ignorance and oppression which is the real defense against com- 
munism is not helped but hindered. Nothing is more important for the 
democratic countries than to wrest the initiative from communist hands, 
Pia more we are preoccupied with rearmament the less we are able to 

O it. 

The spiritual problems of rearmament are no less important. We all 
become increasingly aware of the growth of a ‘“‘war-time mentality”. It may 
not be entirely our fault that communication with the East has broken down, 
but we still suffer from the effects, and we have to be constantly on our guard 
against the evils that result from it. Not all the lies and the propaganda with 
which the world is filled today come from us, but we still suffer from them. 


If there is a famine of truth and honesty, no amount of care in dividing the 
blame will save us from starvation. 
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Given this situation how can we, in the S.C.M.s of Europe, repent and 


' believe ? Repentance must include the critical scrutiny of our personal and 


social life, but how are we to show our belief that the Gospel brings not just 
individual salvation after death, or social salvation at the end of history, 
but the present renewal of our common life? By being responsible citizens, 
obviously ! But also by trying to see the various institutions of our European 
life—the Family, the Law, the University, the various communities of Science 
—as more than autonomous human organizations, or the dusty furniture 
of a dark world. We ought to be able to see them as part of the good ordering 
of God’s creation, which if we serve and honour them as we should, will 
show forth the glory of Him who created them. They should be ‘‘images”’ 
of the glory of God which when rightly ordered will become translucent and 
let the light of the divine glory shine into the world. 

As students, the institution with which we are specially concerned is, of 
course, the university, and we might well start by looking at the communities 
within which students live. There are faculty societies which ought to be 
made to reflect the life of the university as a whole and not just some spe- 
cialized part of it. There are other societies which try to provide some kind 
of social life for students and which ought to be shown to be more than mere 
refuges to which we escape from strict academic work, but as proper and 
rightful parts of a full and healthy university life. Then there are the students 


~ who belong to no community, but simply attend classes: how can the 


university be made a real community for them ? 

It is a common fact that in many of our countries university education 
is open only to the bourgeois classes, and this is bound to have important 
consequences on political life. Ought we not then to be concerned about 
widening the entry into the universities through grants and scholarships, 
and to see what can be done through ‘“‘student syndicalism’”’ or national 
unions of students about the material conditions of student life and the 
psychological difficulties which are based upon social and economic differ- 
ences ? . 

Perhaps our best chance of contributing to the renewal of the life of Europe 


‘is to be more concerned about the basic aim of university education. The 


S.C.M. should seriously ask itself how far the European universities are 
influenced by the spiritual vacuum in which Europe is living. It should ask 
itself whether its task is not to penetrate the university by a more conscious 
ideal of education and vocation on which the university could be based, and 
look to see whether the educational methods of Russia or America have 
not something to teach us. Finally, what can we say, from the point of view 
of Christian vocation, about the conflict between specialization and general 
education ? How can we show the relevance of the faith to the ‘“‘professional’’ 
thinking which people do within their own faculties ? How can we come to 
a concrete doctrine of Man, valid for the people of our day, which may give 
them a sense of the mystery of human life? 

An English Bishop recently asked an English composer to write some 
new church music as strong and clear and simple as that of Tallis, but modern. 
The composer said “‘Yes, I will, if you will find me a congregation of Christ- 


ians who have an answer to the question ‘What is Man?’ which is strong, 


clear and simple—but modern.” 


BRITISH S.C.M. 
OVERSEAS CONFERENCE 


FRANCES PATON 


Two years ago, when the British Movement decided to cease to promote ~ 


the Student Volunteer Missionary Union and close the Overseas Department | 
as such, it did so, not because it had lost interest in these matters, but in — 
order to clear the ground for more effective action in regard to the urgent — 
task of the Church’s world mission, and to work out more effective ways of — 
bringing before students the challenge and the needs of the Church overseas. © 
Instead of the previous separate department, overseas concerns have been ~ 


brought into the central set-up of the Movement’s organization, and a new ~ 


Assistant General.Secretary, with special responsibility in this field, works 


‘with an Overseas Committee, which is a sub-committee of the General Coun- 


cil. On the college level, responsibility for making this concern a central 
part of all the Movement’s work has been thrown on to the branch 
committee, which can now no longer assume that someone else will do it. 

The results in increasing interest within the colleges in the work of the 
Church overseas have certainly justified this move. In this term in particular, 


he: 


branches all over Britain are organizing overseas and Federation weeks, and 


a large number of speakers from abroad are visiting various colleges. 
We have now, in the place of the old Student Volunteer Register, an 


Overseas Register. This consists of students and young graduates who are 


‘considering working overseas in any capacity’. There is no definite pledge 
of committal ; it includes many who will be going overseas under auspices 
other than those of missionary societies : but it does enable us to keep those 
who are considering service abroad informed both of relevant happenings at 
home and of vacancies and needs abroad. The Register is still a new venture 
and is constantly growing. There are now about 130 names on it. 


Just after Christmas the Overseas Committee, in cooperation with the “4 


Conference of British Missionary Societies, organized a new type of Overseas 


Conference, the first, we hope, of many. The plan was to bring together those 


who were considering going abroad in any capacity — missionary, govern- 
ment or business — in order that we might discuss together-the Church’s task 
overseas and our responsibility as individual Christians, whatever and wherever 
our job may be. We spent a great deal of time getting in touch with business 
houses who work in the colonies, Colonial Trade Commissioners, and 
Colonial Office Officials. One result of this was that we became increasingly 
aware of the vast and urgent missionary work to be done by Christians in 
government and business jobs. Despite all our efforts, we did not manage 


to get the business recruits, largely because of practical ‘difficulties, but we 


did have a number of prospective Colonial Office recruits, who made a very 
valuable contribution to the conference. There were also, of course, a number 
of students and graduates who were very interested in overseas work, but 
who had not yet definitely decided where their own future work lay. The 
majority of the members, however, were people who were fairly certain that 
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under a missionary society to a 
job of one sort or another. 

W. H. Stevenson, one of the 
students present at the confer- 
ence, writes his impression of it: 

This conference was organ- 
ized with the aim of focussing the 


_ within the World Church, of 
making it more clear-cut, in- 
formed and pointed. Among the 
hundred people who attended 
were those whose homeis abroad, 
those who have lived abroad and 
returned for a while, those who 
are to be missionaries, those 
who intend working overseas 
in some other way, those who 
might... 

The gigantic field of this small 

; world was covered as much as 

possible by dividing the conference into three groups, on Africa, India, and 


Frances Paton, British S.C.M. Assistant General 
Secretary, with Oliver Tomkins, Chaplain at the 
Overseas Conference 


- South East Asia, and on each of the four days each group studied a part 


of its area, inevitably selected out of the impossibly large whole, gradually 
narrowing down the discussion from a general consideration of the situation 
and of the Church there, to thinking of the place of the Britisher. Parallel with 
this study ran the course of four main lectures heard by the whole conference: 
Rev. Donald Mathers on ‘‘God and History”, Rev. Oliver Tomkins on “‘The 


. Church and the Ecumenical Movement”, Rev. Ralph Morten on “The 


Church’s Involvement in the World”, and Canon T.R. Milford on ‘‘Personal 


~ Responsibility Overseas”. It is not possible for me in a small space to give 


even the gist of these talks. But though titles convey only a little, perhaps 
these suggest how we saw a world of responsibility and demand opening 


before the Church, and before us, and at the same time, how we saw ourselves . 


as needed agents, not just as meaningless units ; and though at times perplexed 
by the task, we were not in despair about what, with God’s help, might be 
done: Our Bible study concerned us with Paul’s teaching on the New Man 


_ in Christ, and in the morning and the evening, at the beginning and the end, 


we gathered in worship. 

What came of it? The New Year was heralded by more than the Scots’ 
celebrations, delightful though they were ; for the spontaneously wide range 
of discussions bore witness, not to a vagueness of mind, but to a growing 


realization that things are linked which had seemed to be widely separated, 


as well as to an understanding of the reality and closeness of what is distant. 
But in fact the results cannot be counted, because they are not known ; what 
was thought, and heard, and spoken, a clearer approach and perspective, 


_ will have its personal effect which will probably make a difference in the future 
to people in many parts of the world. 
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they would be going abroad 


diffused ideas about vocation © 


MEDITATION 


A meditation based on a sermon preached by Koos Dirkse at the European Leaders” 
Conference at Stein, Germany, January 6, 1952. 


asi 


By this we know love, that he laid down his life for us ; and we ought to lay } 
down our lives for the brethren. But if any one has the world’s goods and sees — 


his brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, how does God’s love abide 
in him? (J John 3: 16-17) 


The joy of Christmas is not meant to be restricted to the Christmas season. 
St. John, who has’a preference for the metaphor of light shining into the darkness 
for expressing the meaning of the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh, repeatedly 
urges us to ‘“‘walk in the light’. What he means by that he tries to explain in the 


above text. 
F * * * 


We have become accustomed to the statement that God is love. Nothing new can 
possibly be said about it. But John states as a striking and amazing thing, that what 
is meant by saying God loves us may be perceived from the fact that ‘“‘he laid down 
his life for us”. If anything, it means that the love of God is not a kind of friendly 
feeling of God towards us, not a sentiment which God in His far-off heaven is cher- 
ishing. The love of God is an activity, a deed, something that happens. The love 
of God is a dynamic event. 

This event is not only the ultimate sacrifice on the Cross, in which Jesus Christ 
laid down His life for us, but it is the identification of the Son of God with man-as-he- 
actually-is ! That Jesus Christ laid down His life for us has no exclusive reference 
to the Crucifixion, but to the Incarnation as well. That He laid down His life means 


that He set forth, risked His life, gave Himself right from the beginning into a real 


and existential solidarity with us. It is in this solidarity of the love of God, shown 
forth in the Incarnation, that the salvation reaches the reality of our lives. 


* * * 


Summoned to lay down our lives for the brethren, we are called to participate 
in the same deed of solidarity in which the grace of God in Jesus Christ may reach 
into the very existence of our neighbour. Our love is to be the vehicle of the love of 
God. And love is no feeling or sentiment. It is something happening. 

It is not so much the ultimate sacrifice which is asked — although it may lead 
to that. But it is much more the content of your life than the very fact of it — your 
life rather than your death which is at stake! It is your very living self which should 
be “laid down’, that is, put at the disposal of the brethren. You should give yourself 
into a solidarity with them, identify yourself with their existence and lot. 

This is not the easy way. We often seem prepared to make the ultimate sacrifice 
of our lives, for example, for our country, for other people, rather than the more 


provisional but not less “‘total’”” one of opening our hearts before the reality of our 
neighbours’ needs. 
* * * 


“But if anyone has the world’s goods and sees his brother in need, yet closes his 
heart against him, how does God’s love abide in him ?”” This underlining of St. John’s 
exhortation in terms of this-world reality seems to leave the majority of us out of 
reach. Who amongst us has “‘the goods of this world” ? 

We need not spiritualize to be caught under this charge ! Those who are actually 
meant are not the few who are rich, but all those who have a hold in life, who manage 
somehow to live! Materially and psychologically and spiritually as well. Others 
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are “in need’? — they don’t succeed in making a “‘living’’, they are not up to life. 
Nowhere do they find a stronghold. 

Now all those who — not powerfully, not impressively, but just in an ordinary 
way — manage to live, who if not to live, yet somehow find a way to exist in this 
world, should be open to those who do not even succeed in existing as human beings 
— who are in need. 

It is at this level that our solidarity is required, where we should “lay down”? our 
lives, where the act of our love should happen. The ‘“‘brethren’? may be underdeve- 
loped countries, D.P.s, fellow students, our old mother at home, or the landlady 
who rents us a room. But all who close their hearts to the brethren, “how does 
God’s love abide in them 2”’ ; 

The usual reaction to a message like St. John’s is repentance and self-condemna- 
tion. These words, however, have the same active connotation as the word “love” : 
it is not a feeling but deeds which are to result — obedience and faith. 


* * * 
Prayer 


O Lord, who hast laid down Thy life for us, grant unto us that we truly repent 
that we escape laying down our lives for the brethren. We are after our own interests 
and have closed our hearts, as individuals and as nations, to.the needs of others. 
We have permitted ourselves to think of the ultimate sacrifice we possibly must. 
make sometime, and have not recognized nor acknowledged the immediate and much 
simpler sacrifice to be made. We have cherished feelings of goodwill and love, but 
nothing has happened to the relief of those who are in need: We have learned to 
excuse ourselves by ideologies, theories and political reasoning, by pointing to our 
own poorness and weakness and fatigue. Teach us, we pray Thee, to walk in Thy 
light. And lead us in the way everlasting. Our hearts condemn us, but Thou art 
greater than our hearts and Thy mercy greater than our transgressions. 

Herein is love, not that we have loved Thee, nor that we have loved our brethren, 
but that Thou hast loved us and sent Thy Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
In Thy light shall we see light. In Thy love shall we learn love. There is no fear in 
love, but perfect love casteth out fear. Overcome then our fear that we lose our 
lives. That is why we save ourselves and close our hearts to our brother who is in 


~~ need. Give us faith that whosoever will lose his life for Thy sake shall find it. 


Give us faith to open our hearts to our brethren and to enter into their suffering, 
into their loneliness and need. Give us the imagination of love, that we may find 
‘ways and means to help without making them feel ashamed or inferior. Open our 
eyes and hearts that we may clearly see and recognize who really is our brother. 

Lead us to see how to love Thee and how to love those who are Thine in our 
studies, in our political and cultural thinking and action. And guide us into solidar- 
ity with this world, without identifying ourselves with it. Thou who hast prayed 
that we should not be taken out of the world, we pray Thee that wé may be kept 
from evil. Direct, we beseech Thee, our lives and all our actions and all the events 
of this world unto the coming of Thy Kingdom. And prepare us to watch and reach 
forth unto those things which are before, and to press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of Thee, O God, in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


PLEASE! 

Birgit Rodhe, who was one of the speakers at the Federation Chalet on 
marriage and the family, would appreciate it very much if whoever has the 
manuscript to one of her talks would please return it to her at Nordmarks- 
gatan 2, Karlstad, Sweden, as it was her only copy and she needs it ! 


IW. 
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re CHRIST’S KINGDOM — 
oe ~ MAN’S HOPE 


PAUL CONVERSE 
Educational Secretary of the S.V.M. 


“Christ’s Kingdom — Man’s Hope” may sound to many like a very 
pane strange theme for a national, interdenominational student conference in 
. North America. Over the past twenty-five years little time has been spent 
in our college Christian Associations and student Christian groups discussing 
the Christian doctrine of last things or the nature of man’s ultimate hope. 
Few of us have ever dreamed that there was any connection between these 
eb Christian teachings and our everyday lives, our campus groups, and our 
es decisions about vocation. Yet this was the theme of the sixteenth Student 
mn Volunteer Movement Quadrennial Conference, and more students came to 
it than to any interdenominational student conference in over a decade ! 
aay) Some, of course, will be quick to point out that the sub-theme, “‘Christians 
aa in a World in Struggle’, may have been the more powerful and attractive 
‘slogan to a majority of the more than two thousand delegates who cut short 
their Christmas vacations at home in order to gather at the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence. Still others, recalling such incidents as the one 
of a student who, caught off guard with the question, ““Why did you come 
to this conference ?”’, could only look at the ceiling, skeptically question the 
sales value of any conference theme. 

It took most of us several days before we could establish even the remotest 
connection between the Christian hope and our everyday life and activity. 
This was probably due much more to our habits of thinking than to the plat- 
form presentations. The first address of Dr. Charles Ranson, General Secre- 
tary of the International Missionary Council, started with an excellent analysis 

of the great hope of scientific humanism so prevalent in the first part of the 
a twentieth century which has brought such disillusionment. He went on to 
Ry us affirm the second coming of Christ as the only Christian hope. In spite of 
" this good address most of us could not see that it was particularly relevant 
to our campuses. We did not feel either hopeless or hopeful, or disillusioned. 
A good many were bothered by the phrase ‘“‘the second coming” and thought 
of some of the fundamentalist and millenialist groups’ teaching instead of 
eat el listening to the particular use and meaning within the speech. This led to many 
Hata agitated discussions in the small groups and other informal gatherings, on 


ins subjects ranging from the authority of the Bible to the uniqueness of Christ. 
on While many of these discussions did not yield any final answers, they did 
ay reveal how little we knew about the Christian faith. In contrast perhaps to 


earlier S.V.M. Quadrennials, the majority of delegates were not volunteers 
already committed to the world mission of the Church. The best summary | 
of the first full conference day came from a student who said: “We are all 
confused on different problems !” : 

We, Questions and discussion on the essentials of the Christian faith persisted 
. " throughout most of the rest of the conference. More than once delegates 
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were heard asking, ‘‘Why don’t we deal 
with these issues of the Christian faith 
in our campus group 2?” or “‘Why didn’t 
my church at home teach me more 
about these questions ?”” One student’s 
observation, which contained more 
insight than concern for grammar, was: 
“The greatest mission field is me !” 


man’s hope. We hadn’t been at the 
conference long before we were quite 
aware of its international flavour. No 


fireside, in a vocational seminar, or 
standing i in the line at the cafeteria, we 
could not look around without seeing 
students from India, South Africa, 
Europe, Korea, or South East Asia. 


; From the platform to the small dis- . 


Charles Ranson, General Secretary cussion groups, the more than two 
of the International Missionary Council, hundred students from outside North 
addressing the Quadrennial America wrestled with each conference 


issue and their active participation gave 


many of us our first experience of the world community of Christians. Many 


new and illuminating insights about the Christian life and faith came from 
their lips as they told about their home churches. Every now and then one 
had the peculiar feeling that these foreign students were fulfilling a missionary 
réle to North American students ! 

Also these students from across the oceans made us most aware a the 
ferment and change taking place in many other parts of the world. If we 
were not too sure about the revolutionary character of today’s world’ with 
its storm centres and ‘ideological vacuums” about which Tracey Jones, 
Administrative Secretary for the Quadrennial, spoke on the opening night, 
we had only to listen to the many amazing stories from these friends to 
realize that the Christian Church now faces an entirely new kind of problem 


than that of the missionary movement of fifty years ago. 


Perhaps the most significant result of this experience of the World Church 
was the realization on the part of many that we cannot identify the Gospel 
with the ornation of any one culture. Critical questions were raised in groups 
when one speaker included winning friends for Christ and our country in the 


same breath. Again this issue was underlined in the play, In His Hands, 


written for the conference by Archie Crouch, in which a Korean pastor, after 
being liberated by American soldiers, refused to travel in this country in 
order to bolster the morale of Americans, just as he had earlier refused to be 
used first by the Japanese and then the Korean Communists for their pro- 
paganda purposes. 

We then realized the meaning of some of the: things said earlier:in the 
conference about the basis for Christian hope lying beyond the plane-of 
human history. Our hope is neither political, cultural, nor nationalistic. 


We did not spend all our time on_ 


matter where we’ were, whether at a. 


~ 


When in his final address, Dr. Ranson stated that the purpose of the Church 
is not to save a particular civilization, there was an outburst of applause. 

Throughout the evening presentations of the Christian witness in a rev- 
olutionary world and in the seminars on geographical areas, we were con- 
tinually reminded that our deep frustrations and hatreds were at least in 
part the result of God’s judgment on the world and the Church for their 
failure to live according to God’s purposes. In this situation, as of old, our 
response as Christians is first of all one of repentance. 

Early in the conference there was no clear articulation of the missionary 
call. However, the questions about the work of the mission boards increased 
as we listened to the evening reports of Christian work in North America 
and around the world and participated in the seminars. Requests for 
vocational interviews increased every day during the conference. 

Still another major conclusion for many at the conference was that all 
Christians are called to be part of the world mission of the Church in pro- 
claiming its message. ‘‘Missions is everybody’s business,” a student said, 
and not merely for those who have volunteered to serve with a mission board. 
At the close of the conference several hundred signed the S.V.M. declara- 
tion, “It is my purpose to serve Christ in the world mission of His Church, 
and to this end prayerfully to find my life work’. For some this meant 
preparing for service with a mission board in one of the world’s needy areas, 
for others taking a previous vocational choice with greater seriousness in 
the light of its relationship as a part of the Church’s world mission. 

Dr. Ranson’s last talk and the closing conference address by Dr. Mackay, 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary, made two things real to the 
conference. First, we now knew that history was going somewhere, towards 
a definite end. Such an affirmation, faith, and hope had a personal meaning 
for each delegate. Secondly, we knew that history is ultimately in God’s 
hands. Handel’s ““Halleluia Chorus’? had a strange new power and meaning 
when at the close of the watchnight service the choir sang, “‘For He shall 
reign for ever and ever, King of kings and Lord of lords’’. 

Long before the end of the conference students were asking how they 
could take the message of the Quadrennial back to their campuses. The 
answers which they gave were of three kinds. Many were concerned about 
personal evangelism on campus. On the final night one group of students 
organized a whole series of small simultaneous firesides on the subject ‘‘Per- 
sonal evangelism on your campus”. Others said their answer was more study. 
Their vocation at the moment is to be students. Not only were they going 
to take their college courses more seriously, but they want to participate in 
Bible study, using such study outlines as Paul Minear’s “The Good News” ; 
they want to study more about the Christian faith with the help of such books 
as D. T. Niles’ That They May Have Life ; they want to learn more about 
the Christian Church around the world through such materials as Lesslie 
Newbigin’s That All May Be One, and Now, which were also included in the 
conference packets. Other students are planning to organize deputation 
teams made up of conference delegates from their area to tell students and 
church members about the S.V.M. Quadrennial and share their new insights 
on “Christ’s Kingdom—Man’s Hope’’. 
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“CIMADE” IN MAINZ 


The following article on the work of CIMADE in Mainz has been sent to us 
by Jacques Mundier, a former member of the team, in order that “‘the members 
of the W.S.C.F. might know that a small group in Germany is endeavouring to 


bring a ministry of reconciliation in the midst of a world on the brink of chaos’’. 


1947—Germany immediately after the war : misery of body and confusion 
of spirit, the uneasiness, restlessness and blunders of the occupation, cities 
in ruins, the black market, young vagabonds loitering in railway station 
waiting rooms and on street corners, living by all manner of underhanded 
dealings. The young student in his nihilism and despair, with his courage 
and his hunger for new horizons, was also the image of this UPFOotes country 
after twelve years of Nazism and ‘the collapse of 1945. 

Through French initiative, a new university had opened its doors at Mainz 
in 1946 in an immense modern barracks constructed during the Hitler regime. 
Five hundred yards from it lay the outskirts of the city, eighty-five per cent 
destroyed. Because of the lack of housing, students often lived fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five miles from their classrooms and libraries. In addition, the 
university had very little in the way of books, laboratory equipment, etc. 

Into this material and psychological situation CIMADE sent a team to 
open a foyer. They wished to assure the presence of young French Christ- 
ians among the German students during this period of occupation and of 
economic and spiritual distress, and also, by including in the team non- 
French members chosen on an ecumenical basis, they wanted to show that 
they were truly working within the communion of the Church Universal, which, 
they were certain, had a message of fraternal aid to give to post-war Germany, 
which should not be expressed only by declarations of ecumenical conferences 
or by packages of food and clothing from Church World peice? precious 


- and necessary as these were. 


After making contact with the authorities of the city, he occupation 


' forces, the university and the Evangelical Church, the team set to work. 


The heated work room was open to all students during the day and until 
ten in the evening. Many came here to work while they awaited the late 
departure of the windowless train which would take them back to their dis- 
tant lodgings. Often in the evening groups met for discussion on contem- 
porary problems and currents of thoughts, which were pursued with great 
feeling, and which frequently had repercussions in the life of the university. 
The friendly contacts established between professors and students broke the 
traditional formality before the “Herr Professor’. Permanent study circles 
grew out of these discussion groups, some of which still exist today. There 
were also groups in conversational French and English and the lending library 


furnished books in French, English and German, which were non-existent 


in the Germany of 1947. Aid was given to German students to obtain visas 
permitting them to enter France either as private persons or, especially at the 


_ beginning, to attend various meetings. 


All this, which may in retrospect seem so commonplace, had a tremendous 
effect upon the German students who, after twelve years of isolation, were 
delighted, sometimes almost overwhelmed, to find young Christians from 
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other countries, students like themselves, living among them as friends, and 


not as an occupying force or as judges. Goodwill, however, did not make 
it possible to avoid the development of tensions, and frank words were 
sometimes painful for those who harboured within them, consciously or not, 
a nostalgia for the days of Nazi power and its exalting world view. 

The team, made up of a French man and girl, one American girl, and 
after some months a German girl, with their free, gay and friendly manner, 
their life together as a little community, itself provided a living witness. It 
had the attraction of the new, the unexpectd, and through the barrack 
flowed a continual stream of students hungry to breathe the air from the 
outside world, to open their minds and to unburden their hearts, and often 
also to be helped in all manner of ways, even if only by being allowed to do 
some ironing. The team was also able to help those in urgent need, thanks to 


packages of food and clothing provided by ecumenical agencies. 


All this activity never attained any great magnitude, but it quickly assumed 
in the Mainz of 1947-48 a deep and profound significance. It also imposed 
upon the team a terribly heavy schedule, but at the end of a year a genuine 
witness to the brotherhood of man was begun. 


A new student generation, 1948-50 
Gradually, following the currency reform of June, 1948, more normal 


- economic conditions were established and the essentials of life became more 


easily obtainable. At the same time a new generation of students appeared 
in the universities, younger and totally different from their older fellows of 
the immediate post-war period. They had not known as intimately, in the 


front lines and in prison camps, the war with all its horrors and its destruc- © 


tion of established values. Many were the sons of middle-class parents 
whom they had often heard regretting the good old days of the Kaiser, of 
great middle-class prosperity, of duels and student drinking parties and of 
the traditional German student corporations. 

So little by little, the foyer was less frequented, the work room less full. 
This was doubtless due in part to the fact that with time the novelty had 
worn off, and that international projects, either political, cultural or confes- 
sional in purpose, were multiplying almost to excess among the young Ger- 
mans. It was also. because student rooms were often better equipped and 
better heated than in 1946-47. 

But it resulted above all, it seemed, from the character of this new student 
generation, “without problems’, or at least believing itself to be, accepting 
the prevailing type of western democracy as one accepts the weather, con- 
cerned above all to pass the examination which loomed at the end of several 
years of studies and which could procure for them a job. Also each student 
remained carefully shut up within the confines of his own department of 
study, looking neither to the right nor to the left, nor above. 


To be sure, there were many exceptions. There were and still are students 


coming from eastern Germany, always happy to discover the friendly CIMADE. 
foyer, where they can bring their problems. Among them are boys who, 
although they have already suffered severely from the results of the estab- 
lishing of popular democracy in the Soviet Zone, find that the reigning Marx- 
ism of the East poses real questions for Christians. 
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The teams tried to participate more fully in the life of the university by 
taking courses and seminars and eating at the university restaurants. But of 
greatest value were the four international work camps organized during the 


summers of 1948-51, which provided an opportunity for young people of 


yery different churches and countries to live together for several weeks as a 
real Christian community. Each year at Mainz and elsewhere these camps 
have been a source of genuine enrichment for all their participants. 

From the beginning the CIMADE team has acted as an ecumenical ambas- 
sador through its participation in many meetings and conferences of the 


German Evangelical Church and of Christian youth movements. In the years ~ 


1948-50 they had close relationships with the Evangelische Studentengemeinde 
at Mainz, but in addition to the advantages of this relationship, it involved 
the risk that the foyer might seem to become an annex of the student parish, 
and that it would tend to lose its free and open character and its contact 
with certain interesting elements of the student population. 

However, the more economic conditions returned to normal in the sense 
of the restoration of accepted middle-class values, the more difficult it became 
for the CIMADE team to come to grips effectively with the German students. 
This gradually led the team to raise the question of whether or not the con- 
tinuation of its work in Mainz was legitimate. : 


_» The search for new paths, 1950-51 


In October, 1950, the CIMADE team, €ntirely paced for the second 
time since 1947, took a new departure. Although they did not effect any 
revolutionary about-face, they felt strongly that they could not be content 
to work only along the lines laid out in the previous three years. For one 
thing, they felt it wise, without any ill feeling, to have less close relationships 
with the Studentengemeinde. Also they endeavoured to extend their field of 
activities beyond the student world: they organized relief activities among 
refugees from the East — visits to the homes and Christmas celebrations for 
refugee families in Mainz and vicinity, a clothing collection for a camp in 


~ northern Germany — all in cooperation with students whom the team wished 


so to interest actively in this problem which remains an open sore in the flesh 
of west Germany. 

In the student field itself they intensified their work at certain points. 
Notably, the team formed a group which meets weekly in the barrack and is 
comprised of representatives of all important student organizations, from the 
“corporations” to the socialist students, and including the two Studenten- 
gemeinden. This meeting together prevents the various organizations from 
working in their own water-tight compartments and permits them to discuss 
and possibly to resolve together the various problems of the university. 

So the work continues at Mainz. The present team does not pretend to 


have found the right method to give to the witness of the foyer its maximum 


effectiveness ; it simply endeavours to adapt itself to a changing situation, 
without sacrificing anything of its real integrity. We have tried to show to 
the German Church and to a small fraction of the German students, that if 
the Church has a ministry of reconciliation, it is not only something to be 
preached on Sunday morning, but something which can be expressed humbly, 
concretely, in the daily life of a university, on the edge of a city in ruins. 
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FEDERATION AROUND THE WORLD 


Netherlands 


In December the Vrijzinnig Christelijke 
Studentenbond (V.C.S.B.— Free S.C.M. 
of the Netherlands) held its two annual 
Winter Conferences at Arnhem. The 
W.S.C.F.-affiliated Movement in Hol- 
land is the Nederlandse Christen Studen- 
ten Vereniging (N.C.S.V. — S.C.M. of 
the Netherlands), but since 1945 an 
intensive discourse has been going on 
between these Movements, with the 
result that they are now trying to consti- 
tute a joint Council which could apply 
for affiliation to the Federation at its 
next General Committee meeting in 
South India in January, 1953. To 
strengthen the contact between the 
V.C.S.B. and the Federation, W.S.C.F. 
Secretary Harry Daniel visited the first 
of the two conferences. In addition, 
his visit led the N.C.S.V. and the 
V.C.S.B. to organize between the two 
conferences a combined Leadership Train- 
ing Conference for their members. 


Iyer 


“Daily Things’’ was the subject of the 
first conference whose purpose was to 
lead the students to reflect upon the 
consequences of being a Christian in 
everyday life. The introductory lecture 
was on “The Art of Living’, and a 
second lecture dealt with ““The Encoun- 
ter between Man and Woman’’, which 
makes high demands upon one’s “art of 
living’. The third and concluding 
lecture, by a law professor of Utrecht 
University, dealt with ““God and Daily 
Things’. If this conference has impres- 
sed upon the students there how many 
challenges everyday life offers them to 
put Christianity into practice, and has 
shown them that without a struggle to 
meet these all talking about life problems 
can be nothing but ‘“‘dry-swimming’’, it 
was not in vain. 

On the morning of the second day of 
the conference Harry Daniel led the 
Bible study. As the V.C.S.B. draws a 
considerable part of its members from 
milieus outside the church, it is on 


“‘Oolgaardthuis’’, Conference Centre 
of the V.C.S.B. in Arnhem, Holland 


occasions like this that many of them 
‘discover’ the Bible, even though 
hesitatingly. However critically one may 
approach the Bible, one must begin by 


~ studying it! The introduction to Bible 
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study was given in a short morning 
service, after which everyone withdrew 
for a half hour of silent meditation on 
the Bible passage and the questions 
raised in the introduction. 
this there was a discussion for which 
the one hundred and forty participants 
were divided into twelve small groups 
— the “twelve tribes of Israel’’. This 
period of silence before discussion is one 
of the great things which the V.C.S.B. 
has rediscovered in the post-war years. 

~On the last day of the conference, a 
Sunday, Harry Daniel led a service 
according to the liturgy of matins in the 
Anglican Church, which was something 
entirely new for most Dutch students 
with their Calvinist background. 

The second conference, attended by 
one hundred of the nine hundred 
members of the V.C.S.B. from seven 
local groups, had as its theme ‘“‘Man’’. 
Its aim was to help the students to get 
a clearer picture of the possibilities and 


impossibilities of man — of themselves © 


and the people around them. Some 
false conceptions had to be cleared 
away, for example, the supposed con- 


tempt for the corporality of man in the. 


Bible, which. was dealt with in the first 
lecture on “The Biblical Picture of Man’”’. 


Following © 


= 


The second lecture, by a psychiatrist, 
‘shook any idealistic view of man by 
giving a depressing description of the 
many ways in which his spiritual powers 
are limited by his corporality and his 
past. The concluding address, acknow- 
ledging fully these limitations, pointed 
to the freedom which God has yet given 
“man, and which is essential to our faith. 

_Again the mornings were spent in 
Bible study, and as at the first conference 
Harry Daniel described the work of the 
W.S.C.F. His visit has been of the 
utmost value to both the N.C.S.V. and 
the V.C.S.B., not least by making small 
problems look small, by being a living 
» sign of the unity of Christians all over 
_ the world. 
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_ G.H. HorstTepe, 
President, V.C.S.B. 


* * * 
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The Leadership Training Conference, 
sponsored jointly by the V.C.S.B. and 
_ the N.C.S.V., started with a lecture by a 
_ university professor on “Our Right and 
_ Task to Witness’. He made it clear to 
us that all our activity is either positive 
or negative witnessing, that we are 
_ always projecting what is in us. This 
' must spring out of the tension of being 
-. secure in Christ as individual persons 
and our responsibility as members of 
society. 
_. The second day we heard Harry Daniel 
_ speak on “The Art of Common Wit- 
ness’’. In answering the question, What 
_ is the Gospel we preach ?, he said that 
it is in the first place the announcement 
- of an event, not a theory. Every Christ- 
ian has the duty of witness. With 
- regard to the differences between the 
two Movements, he said it must be 
remembered that it is not orthodoxy or 
liberalism which really counts; both 
Pharisees (people like the N.C.S.V. !) 
and Herodians (people like the V.C. 
S.B. !) were among those who crucified 
Christ. He concluded: the great new 
fact of this age is that Christians all over 
the world have found that unity is the 
will of God, and that we must have very 
good reasons if we persist in our division. 
In the evening we had, in addition to 
a musical program, a talk by a member 
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of the committee which had been in 
charge of the “‘appelweek’’, a mission- 
week to Amsterdam University, which 
was held in November in cooperation 
with members of various movements and 
presented a concrete example of wit- 
nessing. . 
Our Bible studies on the sending out 
of the Seventy and diverse gifts in the 
Body of Christ were one of the most 
significant parts of the conference, and 
I know*that in the many discussions 
which took place members of both 
Movements found themselves united in 


Christ. Kees KNnoox, 
President, N.C.S.V., and 
Chairman of the Conference. 


India 


The following is from Student Outlook, 
magazine of the Student Christian Moye- 
ment of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


Mission to University Students 
ae at Trivandrum 

Trivandrum with 1,500 Christian (non- 
Roman) students in ten colleges is one 
of the biggest Christian student centres 
in Asia. Of these not more than 500 will 
come within the orbit of activities of the 
S.C.M. and the church youth groups 
put together. So early this year plans 
were drawn up by the Area_S.C.M. to 
conduct a ‘“‘Mission to Students’. The 
main purpose of this Mission was to 
present the Christian message to the 
student community at large. It can 
perhaps be best explained by quoting 
from the folder which announced the 
Mission. 

««,. What we mean by a Mission in the 
first place is a period of steady and 
sustained attention to, and thought 
about, the problem of human nature and 
destiny and the ultimate object of our 
lives so that we may reach — or move 
in the direction of reaching — a definite 
decision about what our faith and 
practice should be.” 

The Missioners stayed in the different 
hostels and their presence was used by 
the students for interviews, personal 
talks, counselling opportunities, etc. 

When the series of evening addresses 
began, there was an attendance of over 


300 students which rose steadily to over 
400 on the last day. The titles of the 
addresses were “‘Belief in God’’, “‘Christ- 
ianity is idealism, Communism is real- 
ism. Is- it. true?’’,. “The -Christian 
Church”, and ‘‘What Christ means to 
me’. This was a very powerful series 
which succeeded in its aim of presenting 
to students a lucid and attractive account 
of the meaning of the Christian faith. 

In the mornings the leaders gave devo- 
tional talks in the hostels. At night, 
after dinner, there was a series of 
*‘question-hours’’. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which the Mission was effective. It has 
certainly won the churches in the city 
to a lively interest in the S.C.M. It has 
poured streams of new life into the 
Movement itself and won many who 
were wavering on the edge to a more 
active interest in Christian activity. We 
cannot speak of mass conversions, 
but it has succeeded in challenging many 


groups, notably the politically minded. 


It was surprising to note the obvious 
willingness of the large number of 
outside students to listen to the Gospel 
when it is presented in intelligent and 
relevant, but not at all watered-down 
terms. This program was part of the 
witness which the S.C.M. has made 
in this university for over a quarter of 
a century and will inspire us to dedicate 
ourselves afresh to our tasks as Christ- 
ians in the university. 
MATHAI ZACHARIAH. 


New Zealand 


The following is from Student, mag- 
azine of the Student Christian Movement 
of New Zealand. ; 


The first New Zealand Theological 
Students’ Conference was attended by 
about forty-five theological students and 
all benefitted greatly from the five days 
rich in communication of all sorts. A 
sense of fellowship and unity was notice- 
able right from the opening service and 
address. This was built up during the 
week through the study groups, as the 
problems of evangelism were shared and 
discussed, and it resulted in an under- 
lying feeling of community throughout 
all the debates arising out of the evening 
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addresses on the Church. The confer-— 


ence grew together in the daily services 
and vespers, in the evening devotional — 


talks on Ephesians, in the visit to new 
churches nearby, 
rugby football tournament between the 
colleges, and in listening toa talk on 


evangelism at the close of the conference. — 


in the seven-a-side | 


Quite apart from the objective value — 
of all the items included in the program, ~ 


the conference was creative of personal 
contacts, mutual respect and enriched 
understanding of other traditions. 
these things the conference has estab- 
lished a fine precedent. 


Ins 


The opening address.discussed the con- — 


tributions of the various churches to the 


ecumenical movement, and proceeded to ~ 
survey the historical development culmi- - 


nating in the World Council of Chur- 
ches. In the question-time following, the 


need for building up ecumenical rela- — 


tions on the local level was stressed. 
The Bible Tutorials on four mornings 
were on the theme “The Church in the 


New Testament’, based on chapters of — 


Colossians and Ephesians. 
During four mornings of the confer- 


ence there were study circles which con-. 


sidered the following subjects: “The 
Meaning of Evangelism’’, “Evangelism 
in Modern Mass Society’, “Forms of 
Evangelism’’, and “We are the Church’’. 

In the evening the Anglican, Presby- 
terian and Congregational viewpoints 
were expressed in a series of addresses 
on the theme of “One Lord, One Faith, 
One Baptism”’. 

A panel on industrial matters was 
presented by six men closely connected 
with industry. Three were definite 
Christians (Anglicans) and three were 
agnostic in varying degrees. Two speak- 
ers were chosen from the latter group. 


All members of the panel gave opinions’ 


on other speeches and answered the many 
questions from the audience. The even- 
ing was notable for the frankness shown 
on all sides. 


Great Britain 


A small reading party, on “modern 
industrialized society and the task of the 
ministry’’, was held in Sheffield in January 


and was attended by fourteen theological 


students of various denominations. It 
was opened by Canon Wickham who 
gave a historical analysis of present soci- 
ety, showing how the Industrial Revolu- 
_tion, by creating a great labouring class, 

led to the divorce between Church and 
"people. No denomination has ever suc- 
ceded i in winning that class. Secularism 
pas. 

_ Alfred Jowett made another approach, 

~ talking on culture — “that which makes 


z Philip Lee-Woolf, new General Secretary 
; of the British S.C.M.- 


“life worth living” — which is, indeed, 
the incarnation of a man’s religion. 
a _ Present culture is solely concerned with 
; "leisure, not work, while the Church is 
_ culturally poor. Can the Church change 
_ her antiquated social pattern, create a 
_ new culture? 

_ Again and again we were forced to 
consider man’s work, and the absence 
~ of relevant church teaching. We visited 
a steel-works, had an instructive talk on 
' trade unions and studied the biblical 
_ approach — and realized we were both 
ignorant and unimaginative. We do not 


. 


‘ date. 


know how to interpret biblical aero 3 
to the industrial world. 

Finally, Canon Wickham bade us face 
some implications, problems we iney- 


itably live with, and for which there are . 


no easy slick solutions — the “socio- 
logical imprisonment” of the Church in 
the pious section of the middle class; 
the desperate need of a new spirituality 
in laymen, related to their work ; the dis- 
advantages of a society not fully pagan, 
but slightly “inoculated” ; our ignorance 
of the real meaning of Christian life in 
today’s world. We learned to be ruth- 
lessly critical of all we have inherited or 
been taught, to see clearly the gulf be- 
tween Church and working man, and we 
realized that our training is for a concept 
of the ministry over fifty years out of 


Dick JONES 
Hartley Victoria College, Manchester. 


Brazil 


The annual conferences of the Brazil- 
ian S.C.M. are held on specialized sub- 
jects, as for example, for students of 
medicine, history, or philosophy. This 
year the second theological conference 
took place. A large number of students 
from the various theological faculties 
and seminaries of the Protestant chur- 
ches in Brazil took part in this confer- 
ence which had as its setting the beautiful 
Independent Presbyterian Church in ae 
Paulo. 

The central theme was “Rvangenenn? ; 
led by a minister with wide experience in 
home missionary work. During round 
table sessions on “How to evangelize 
Brazil’ one student from each faculty told 
how his church was dealing with this 
problem. There were also addresses on 
“The Church’, ““Ecumenism and Evang- 
elism’’, ““Economic Problems’’, ““A Mes- 
sage to Future Pastors’, and ‘‘Berdyaev’’. 


LORD, TEACH: US. TO PRAY 


We are using as Intercessions prayers which have been written in preparation for the 


_ World Conference of Christian Youth. 


It is of supreme importance that all the preparatory work of the Conference 
_ should be inspired by a desire to know and to do the will of God. It will be out of 
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patient “‘waiting upon God” in prayer that a true perspective of the goal and possib- 
ilities of the Conference will become clarified in the minds and hearts of leaders and 


deleeaieg alike. The suggestions for prayer which follow, based on the reontral theme s 
of the Conference, are included as a guide to personal meditation and intercession” 
on the part of delegates during the all-important year of preparation : 

* 


Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, | 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us ; And lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from evil. Amen. ~ 


THE UNIQUE CHRIST 2, 
Christianity is a life resting on.a Person — a unique life resting on a unique Person — 

Let us therefore pray that, in all our relationships with our fellowmen, we 7 
proclaim Him not only with our lips but with our lives. 

Let us pray that Christians everywhere may bear witness to Christ as Lord of the 
nations and Lord of history. 

Let us pray that, in this hour of uncertainty, the leaders of nations may turn to. 
Him “who lifted with His pierced hands ae off their hinges and who still poveray 
the ages” {= 

: THE TASK OF THE CHURCH Be 
Christ prayed that the Church may be one that the world may believe 

Let us also pray for deeper unity and uCeASLSUcas between Christians of different. 4 
confessions and divided nations. 

Let us pray for a néw spiritual awakening baene the Christian youth of the world | 
that new power may inspire the Church’s witness. 4 

Let us pray for the leaders of churches, and of national and international Christian 
movements, that through their united work and. witness the world may believe. 


OUR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Christ alone can save the world but Christ cannot save the world alone 
Let us pray that, “as ambassadors for Christ’, we may share in His work of 

reconciling man with man and man with God. = 
Let us pray that, in a day when the turmoil of life has left its legacy of prokee : 
homes, Christian youth may demonstrate the significance of Christian family life 
Let us pray that, in an hour of revolutionary social change, Christian youth 
may make their contribution in the rebuilding of human society. — 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE NATION 

Nations shall run unto Thee because of the Lord Thy God Se 

Let us pray that Christians everywhere may “Arise and shine for thy light is — 
come’”’ » believing that “nations shall come to thy light and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising’. 
Let us pray that, amid the Sonflicting ideologies of our time, Christian youth 
may proclaim the message of Christ not only to the individual but to the nation. — 
Let us pray that, in the struggle for social and economic justice, Christian youth — 
may share fearlessly the responsibilities of independence and the claims of nationalism. a 
a 


INTERNATIONAL AND. INTER-RACIAL TENSIONS eee 

Peace is not the absence of war but the presence of God _- oe 

Let us pray for a new experience of the indwelling presence of Christ who declared : 

“In the world ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye shall have peace.” E; 

Let us pray that we may recognize our guilt in the divisions of our time and — 
eats the possibilities of unity embracing our international and inter-racia 

iversity ag 

Let us pray for faith in the ultimate triumph of the purpose of God in Chie 

and witness to the deep significance of the Fatherhood of God. : 


* 
And now unto Him that is able to do exceeding avandaeeey above all that Ww 


ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us ; unto Him be glory, in th 
Church, by Christ Jesus, ea all ages, world without end. “Amen, 


eran 
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